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settled by Greek colonists in prehistoric times, while the Turks did not
arrive here till about A.D. 1300. However the Turks were determined
to control all the mainland, and as a result, in 1923, the most remark-
able migration in Europe took place.

The most interesting feature about this migration was that it: was an
exchange of nationals, the Turks in Greece moving into Asia while the
Greeks left Anatolia, and also to some extent Istanbul and Bulgaria in
Europe. There were 1?8507QQQ Greeks and 350,000 Turks involved in
this exchange; so that it is clear that the Greeks had to be more closely
"packed" in Greece than was the case with the migrating Turks in
Anatolia.

It has been estimated that some 70 per cent of Greek land is too
mountainous to be of much value for settlement. If we subtract this
from the total area, then the density of agricultural population in Greece
is almost 15 per cent greater than it is in Belgium,2 A small nation of
about three million people was suddenly called upon to find new land
or industries for one and a half million newcomers. About 300,000
settled in Athens and the adjacent port of Piraeus, Another 350,000
took the places of Turkish farmers who moved out of Greek Macedonia;
while the remaining 1,250,000 were located on waste lands or in certain
northern towns, notably in Salonika. "Since their arrival the land under
cultivation has increased over 40 per cent, and in Macedonia has nearly
doubled. Another change is that more valuable crops are now being
raised, the acreage of tobacco being threefold what it was. Cotton shows
a similar increase and is now raised on 50,000 acres or more?

It would seem not impossible to exchange the Czeklcr (Szekler)
farmers of Transylvania, who number about half a million and are of
Magyar (i.e., Hungarian) culture, for a similar number of Roumanian
farmers in the region to the west of the Czeklcrs (Fig, 89). The same
procedure might be used to advantage in the case of many other smaller
minorities who might become the nuclei of Irredentist conflicts in the
future. But the use of common sense and'goodwill as exemplified in
Switzerland would be a far better solution of all these difficulties* This
aspect of the problem will be discussed more fully later in this chapter,

2See the valuable discussion of Greek geography by Samuel van Valkenburg and
Ellsworth Huntington, Europe, New York, London, 1935*
8Van Valkenburg and Huntington, op, cit.